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WOMEN’S LIBERAL FEDERATION. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS, 1889. 


MRS. FRY’S “AT HOME. 


On the afternoon of Wednesday, the 22nd ult., Mrs. 
Theodore Fry gave a reception at her residence in Queen’s 
Gate, to the secretaries of associations who were in town. 
A very la number responded to the invitation, Lady 
Stevenson, Miss Orme, Mrs. W. P. Byles, Mrs. C. B. McLaren, 
Mrs. Broadley Reid, Miss Chapman, and many others, were 
present. Owing to an important e ment at the House 
of Commons, where he was acting as chairman of one of the 
committees, Mr. Theodore Fry was prevented from per- 
5 welcoming his guests at the earlier stage of the pro- 
ceedings. 1535 1 

Miss Chapman, describing in detail what she had seen in 
her recent visit to Gweedore, strongly advised the necessity 
of 1 vigilance visits being paid by secretaries of associations 
and others, 

Mr. Sydney Hallifax explained the best way in which 
secretaries could help to make the Women’s Gazette more 
interesting and attractive, and at the same time serve as a 
faithful record of their work. 

Subsequently questions were asked and other speeches 
given by Mrs. es, Mrs. Theodore Fry, and others. It was 
generally regarded as a kind and happy thought on the part 
of Mrs. Fry to have given the secretaries of the different 
associations an opportunity of more direct conversation 

e 


with each other upon the phases of their work than had 
been possible in t en gatherings. A pleasant and 
profitable time was therefore spent. 


THE SOIREE AT THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
THE COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN’S SPEECH. 


The following is the speech delivered by the Countess of 
Aberdeen at the Grosvenor Gallery, which we were unable 
to give verbatim in our last issue, a report of which many 
of our readers were particularly anxious to possess. Lady 
Aberdeen said :— 

Do not be afraid that I am going to inflict a speech on 
you to-night. After the labours of the day I, for one, have 
come here bent on rere! myself, and my notion of amus- 
ing myself does not at consist in making a h, I 
assure you. The value of these annual eres and gather- 
ings does not mainly consist in the weight of the speeches 
made, or the wisdom of the decisions arrived at, but rather 
in the help that we shall all find in seeing one another, in 
realising and knowing one another. Country workers and 
those from a distance will go back to the scene of their 
labours with a fresh consciousness that they are by no means 


isolated, but are members of a ery body sworn by some- 
thing of the same sort of oath as that taken by Kin hur's 
Knights of the Round Table. Is that too high - flying a des- 


cription of the work to which we have put our hands? I 
think not. For it is to the highest possible patriotism that 
our Women’s Liberal Federation seeks to appeal. It is the 
lack of patriotism, or misconceived patriotism, that stands 
in our way. Our opponents will jeer at the notion of our 
venturing to mention the mere word patriotism. They seem 
to consider themselves, in truth, the sole patentees of patriot- 
ism in the country. The other day I received a very kind 
invitation to join the Women’s Liberal Unionist ion, 
and I pe all the rs which were sent along with the 
invitation with much interest and doubtless With much 
profit. There were many mentions made of the — 
of England, of the supremacy of the Imperial Par nt, 
the glory of our country, and so on. But what do all these fine 
P mean, when we come to examine into them? Does 
patriotism merely mean to glory in the supremacy of our 
country at any cost, and that whoever and whatever resists 
or 9 to her way of 1 must go to the wall at 
once? We will not yield to our ag sarge one inch in the 
love that we bear to our country, but it is based upon dif- 
ferent unds, and we would seek to develop another order 
of patriotism. We are proud of England's traditions of 
freedom, we glory in her mission as the defender of the 
oppressed, and the patriotism that we want to foster is one 
of extreme jealousy regarding the preservation of those 
traditions regarding the carrying on of that mission. Who 
are you, said Mary Queen of Scots to John Knox, ‘who 
presume to take to do with the affairs of my kingdom?’ ‘A 
subject born within the same, Madam,’ was the answer, and 
in that answer was expressed that feeling of national respon- 
sibility, that true patriotism, which makes every member of 
a nation feel responsible for the acts which are done in the 
country’s name. It is the lack of that feeling of respon- 
sibility, of this higher patriotism, which is at the bottom 
of the political apathy which is our most difficult enemy, 
and which we must feel it our mission to overcome. But 
our strength to fulfil it will not depend on the strength and 
the action of our central body, but on the vitality of the 
branches throughout the country which are represented 
here to-night. and whose delegates must go home to press 
en those whom they represent how much depends upon 
them, how the future character and use of the 
Federation depen’ on the activity, the earnestn and the 
wisdom of each individual branch. But, after all, I am run- 
ning away into a speech I must apologise, and 4 I cannot 
sit down without alluding to the two events which give this 
gathering its special interest. And first, to-night, you have 
seen face to face the man who has Shoah uss new Spec 
patriotism—not fiery, not impetuous, daring all to all, 
as were some of our heroes of old, but calm, patient, under a 
fire of calumny as bitter as eg he has ever been heaped 
on a public man, believing in the ultimate triumph of tru! 


and therefore not hot and restless, as some of us are incli 
to be, determined steadily and continuously, with enormous 


odds against him, to win his e into modes of con- 
stitutional instead of rebellious agitation. We cannot yet 

uge the difficulties which he has surmounted, the tempta- 
tous which he has avoided by his singleness of mind and 


strength of character. But it is for these th that we 


have brought to him our tribute of honour to-night, and 
that we congratulate him on 


having passed through the 
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ordeal of fire as he hasdone. It is high patriotism again 
that we see in him, the other event centres roun 


: t has not come for the veil 

to be lifted from that side of their lives. But no one who 
has been privileged to see something of their home life can 
mpressed with the sublime simplicity, the uncon- 
ess, the intense conscientiousness which 
pass an hour in 


be 
cnr standards of every-day life, and sends one away 
humbled and yet inspired. "We cannot te one from 
the other—their lives are blended into one beautiful whole, 
and we know not yet what a precious heritage our country 
possesses in these lives. Buta special interest will for ever 
connect itself with this gathering, when we members of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation have felt ourselves entitled to 
draw a little nearer than usual to our president, and tell her 
that we feel to the full all that she is to us, that her joys and 
sorrows are ours, and that we pray that the spirit of her life 
may descend on us who have 5 ourselves together to 
do battle for the high and holy cause of which her husband 
is the champion.“ (Great cheering.) 
THE COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN’S “AT HOME.“ 

The reception given by the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen 
at 27, Grosvenor Square, may be said to have concluded the 
highly successful series of meetings of 1889. The at home” 
was from five to seven o’clock on Thursday evening. It was 
attended by nearly all those who had taken part in the 
former proceedings of the week, and who, despite fatigue, 
proceeded straight from the conference at the Memorial 
Hall to Grosvenor Square. There was a large and representa- 
tive assembly. In addition to the delegates there were also 
present Mrs. Gladstone, Countess Spencer. Countess Rose- 
bery, Lady Anne Blunt, Lady Trevelyan, Mr. Joshua Rown- 
tree, M.P., Mr. Handel Cossham, M.P., Mr. John Barran, 
M.P., Mrs. Bateson, and many others. A programme of 
music was efficiently rendered on the fine organ in the 
music room. Lord and Lady Aberdeen extended a right 
royal welcome to their guests, who were struck with admira- 
tion at the magnificence of the new house of their host and 

hostess. 


THE CONFERENCE. 

THE proceedings of the conference commenced shortly after 
ten o’clock at the Memorial Hall, on Thursday morning. Pos- 
sibly the delay of a few minutes in commencing was partly 
pardonable, owing to the late hour at which most of the 
delegates had reached their several destinations upon the 
previous night, or rather early morning. In addition to the 
many delegates present, during the day Lady Hayter, 
Countess Tolstoy, Mrs. Pennington, Mrs. Charles Hancock, 
the Dowager Lady Sandhurst, Lady Stevenson, Mrs. B. F. 
C. Costelloe, and others, were present for shorter or longer 
periods. We cannot but think it would have been better had 
an arrangement been made by which an interval could have 
been allowed for refreshments. It must, however, be 
admitted that those present seemed to forget the natural 
pangs of hunger for the time being, as some of them at least 
were content to go through the long sitting of nearly seven 
hours without a break ; surely such devotion to public busi- 
ness is not often practised, even by members of Parliament. 
Generally speaking, the papers must be said to have been of 
a high average, the only pity being, that owing to their 
number and variety, it was impossible for them to be ade- 
quately discussed. The acoustic properties of the Memorial 
Hall were certainly better than those of the building at 
Westminster at which the Council meeting had been held 
on the previous morning. Save for a clap of thunder and an 
occasional blast from a locomotive on the railway adjoining, 
the proceedings happily suffered no interruption. The 
Library of the Memorial Hall is not only commodious but 
comfortable. It must be admitted, however, that the Non- 
conformist divines, represented in the busts and oil paint- 
ings hung around its walls, seemed to frown in dignified 
silence as they contemplated the outrage upon the Pauline 
doctrine on the subjection of women, presented by the con- 
ference. An arrangement had been made whereby members 
of the Executive Committee took it in turn to preside over 
the proceedings, Thus for each section there was a separate 


president. At the outset the chair was taken by Mrs. Orm. 
iston Ohant, the first subject for discussion being The 
Employment of Children in Theatres,” introduced by Mig, 
Annette Bear, before calling upon whom Mrs. Chant said 
that she was glad the subject was to be brought under the 
notice of the conference, as it was one that they were not all 
unanimous about. There was probably no difference ot 
opinion as to whether children should be employed to sweep 
chimneys in the olden times. All agreed that it was a good 
thing to have put a stop to this; she could but wish for , 
similar unanimity with regard to the employment of children 
in pantomimes. Those who had been to these so-called en. 
tertainments, and had at the close driven home in their cabs 
and carriages, had little thought how the children got home, 
Mrs. Chant advocated the extension of the Factory Acts to 
the theatres, and concluded her remarks, stating that it was 
not until she had children of her own that she was led to 
take such a stand upon this question. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN THEATRES, 
Miss Bear said :— 

Some misconception has arisen on the part of the public 
as to the attitude towards theatres of those who are con- 
ducting the agitation for placing the children employed in 
public amusements under the same legal protection as that 
extended to all other children in every other employment in 
the United Kingdom. It has n assumed that these 
persons are antagonistic to theatres, and that this is only an 
attempt on a side issue to injure the profession. I wish, 
therefore, on behalf of the National Vigilance Association, 
to disclaim all objection to theatrical performances. Mrs. 
Fawcett has al y publicly stated her views to this effect, 
and speaking for myself, I may say that I am an ardent 
believer in the legitimate drama, and that I regard an even- 
ing at one of our leading theatres as a delightful source of 
recreation. Perhaps it is those who most value dramatic 
art who realise most forcibly the impossibility of troops of 
half-grown, unformed fledglings, drilled with mechanical 
precision to pironette, girate and caper, being capable, any 
more than are the cardboard marionettes so ingeniously 
pulled by wires, of any original interpretation of human 

ion or of rendering any real service to the cause of 

ramatic art. The editor of the leading theatrical 
paper, the Fra, says on this subject: For our own 
part we never could understand the charm of these 
exhibitions. To see these precocious babes rouged 
and med, waddling about on their little unformed 
understandings, and mechanically performing what they 
have been mechanicall instructed to do, squ out the 
lines they have learned, parrot-like, by heart, and developing 
all the vanity of the grown artist without his or her 
intelligence, is to us simply sickening. In every way the 
employment of children, between three and ten years of age, 
is undesirable. These infants are ‘‘rotted before they are 
ripe.” It has been said lately, by those who defend the 
system, that no child under five is employed. I, myself, 
have seen a child aged a i and nine months, whose last 
engagement was at Toole's Theatre,” where it had to sit in 
a tub, and say, Mamma.“ For this it got 3s. 6d. a week. 
Miss Thomas, of the Clerkenwell Parochial School, knew a 
paby of 18 months that was employed. It was 30 inches 
high; and other schoolmistresses have told me that the 
children employed are sometimes so small that they can 
scarcely stand, and create much amusement amongst the 
audience by 115 ling over. It is estimated that there are 
about 1,000 children on the stage in London, and a provincial 
theatrical manager stated to the Home Secretary that 
ten times as many are employed in the country. 
This would bring the total number to about 10,000, which is 
the number other authorities have mentioned to us. 
course this does not by any means represent the amount of 
theatrical children in the country, for as they become 
bigger large numbers of them are no longer required for the 
stage, and they are constantly being rep by younger 
children, Nearly all of these are ites Laces, bp boys are 
utilised in animals’ skins, as the motive power of a lizard, a 
b or a cat, an elephant’s hind leg, or a cow’s fore- 
quarters, asthe case may be. It was about three winters 
ago that my attention was first called to the subject of chil- 
dren in theatres. A well-known cle n, Mr. Cumber- 
ledge, rector of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, wrote to me as 
secretary of the preventive sub-committee of the National 
Vigilance Association, saying that a little child of six was 
being „worked to death” between the theatre and the 
school board, and asking if there was any way of preventin 
the ruin of the child’s health. Up to this time I had shar’ 
the usual ignorance—in fact, I had never thought about the 
matter; but from this state of indifference I was quickly 
awakened by the information that poured in on all sides in 
answer to inquiries, I went to see the child in question. 
found her a sweet, attractive, pale-faced little mortal with 
large appealing eyes. It was only a little debility, said the 
person who called herself her mother, an aureoline-haired 
woman with fresh complexion and hard voice, and she would 
soon be all right again. The child was evidently very ill; 


she was suffering from throat affection and general weak- 
ness caused by two daily performances at Drury Lane 
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hrou the winter, and in the spring, when the to- 
pe ton ee she had just recover a little when 
she was taken for the open-air t at the Orystal Palace. 
In this she performed out of doors at night in low-necked 
frock or elbow slee in company with ‘forty-three 
other children of about her own age in similar costumes. 
This performance continued until far into the cold weather, 
ending only on the 26th of November, when I saw her. The 
clergyman said there was danger of her being sent to Paris 
on tour. She had gone on stage at four years of 
and had since been apprenticed to a well-known theatri 
dancing school. She had now broken down entirely, and 
she complained of extreme fatigue on her return from the 
palace at nighta. The time of her arrival at L te Hill 
station was usually between ten and eleven at night. Her 
legs and ankles were often so swollen that she could only 
walk very slowly. She felt ag at having to go 
through the streets late at night by herself, as her mother 
could rarely meet her. Once, when she was alone, she was 
attacked by two men in Fleet Street. At this instant her 
mother and uncle, who were on their way to meet her, came 
up, and her uncle knocked one of the men down ; the other 
ran off. Another night a man her to go with 
him, and promised her cakes if she would do so. e child 
ran away as fast as her tired legs would carry her. After 
this she said she generally, on her way home, tried to keep 
behind a gentleman in a high hat who was going in her 
direction. She believed that if anyone attacked her, he 
(the St. George in a high hat) would protect her.” During 
the last three weeks of the reel Palace ballet her mother, 
who is engaged at the bar of one of the London theatres, 
sides, other employment during the day, has 
engaged a girl of thirteen (!) to meet the child and come 
home with her. Her attendances at school in mor Leap 
the rehearsals for the Crystal Palace, were sometimes only 
three in the week; the following quarter they ave 
seven; the winter quarter they were expected to be about 
four, out of the number of ten uired by the law. The 
story of this R child, er with the account of 
the ruin, moral, intellectual and physical, which overtakes 
these children, ge by Mr. Cumber: i who has worked 
amongst them for years, led us to make further investiga- 
tions. I visited, personally, school after school where these 
children attended, the theatres where they are employed, 
and the homes where they return at nights, weary and ex- 
hausted with the heroic effort to satisfy the demands of the 
theatrical manager and the school board inspector. Now, 
the public have a rooted idea that these children are half- 
ae waite ae street urchins, J ne the shin 
ilan pic stage managers, who clothe, and teac 
t. nis order and cleanliness. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. It was admitted_by the deputation of stage 
rs who addressed the Home Secre last week that 
the children are those of the lower middle classes who 
do not require to live on their children’s earnings, and 
are presumably in a position to educate and provide for 
them. The editor of the Era in says on subject : 
„We believe that if the Act of 1 by which no child under 
ten years of age can be employed in agricultural or factory 
work, were strictly applied to theatres, it would be better in 
the end for all parties concerned, except a few idle and 
unnat parents, who would regret that the law prevented 


them from using their little ones as a means of ny rt, .. 
taste 


and the public would soon be broken of its unh 
for juvenile prodigies.” A lady, who had worked fong as 
a member of the rity Organisation Society, told us of a 
man, who was a West End tailor, who could earn his 
£2 10s. or £3 a week when he chose to work; this man 
applied to the Notice B Committee of the School Board for 
half-time for his three little Is, one of whom was under 
ten, to enable them to accept an engagement at a theatre. 
The committee declined the application. The father then 
withdrew his children altogether from the board school, 
sent, or pretended to send, them to an efficient private 
school, and accepted the theatrical engagement for them, 
which brought in 35s. a week. With this comfortable sum 
to fall back on the father gave up working himself; he 
went on the drink, and presently applied to the Mansion 
House Committee, which was then sitting, for relief as 
one of the unemployed. Fortunately, or unfortunately, 
according to the point of view from which his adventures are 
regarded, the same lady who had made his acquaintance on 
the Notice B Commit was a member of the Mansion 
House Committee to which he applied. She was, therefore, 
able to see how the whole affair had been worked. 
Another lady, who had a free tea for pantomime children in 
the neighbourhood of Dery Lane, gives a similar instance 
of a shoemaker in good work. He put his two little girls, 
who had no mother, on at the pantomime, gave up work, 
and lived on their earnings; gradually he took to drink, 
and the last that was heard of him was that he had been had 
up for theft. Our experience leads us to believe that, with 
the exeception of those belonging to the dressers, and peor 
employed about the theatres, brn are generally the children 
of dlaver but idle and eg ed parents. Mr. Horsley, 
chaplain of the Society of Waifs and Strays, tells us of a 
child of 12 earning 18s. a week as a stage dancer. She broke 
aa yok, Daou on heart 
sease. The woman who n living on her earnings 
then declared she was not her mother, and made off. Oh, 
say our opponents,” if these are the children’s associations, 
how can they be worse off at the theatre?” It is a thought- 


down through over-exertion, 


less and and heartless argument. Are we then to adopt a | 
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licy of d „ and because a child is unha; 
e 
a 
5 = 9 on te, conditions = 


even the aight to the chance of a 
which may helptocounteract bad homeinflue suc 
which is given to the better-off, tidy, respectable, child of 
the sober working man, who would scorn to let any child of 
his go on the roe gi The mistresses in the 
informed me it was usless co 
tomime r and 
-fed to be attractive. Or is it at the better. to- do schools, 
with ge sere J and fourpenny fees, that they are to be 
found? eatrical managers, in fact, are not p thropists 
but men of business. They at the best material they can, 
and our evidence is that brightest, healthiest, and most 
attractive children are sel But to return to 
85 es . of 1 = 
e thea manager. 0 secures, during about 
two months of the pantomime season, an eleven hours’ 
day from the children, from one in the afternoon till mid- 
ht, with a break between the e The 
ool board tor claims from c over ten morn- 
ing school, and from those under ten a seven and a half 
hours’ day, from 9 to a with a break between morning 
and afternoon school. Now, it is obvious that both these 
claims cannot be satisfied, and it is needless to say that it is 
not the theatrical 1 that go to the wall. Let us 
put aside the fiction that the pantomime only laste a few 
weeks at Christmas time, and remember that it goes on from 


Boxing night till Easter, and sometimes after. To this has 
to be added six weeks for rehearsals before 


rehearsals beginning usually about 10 or 11 o’clock on one 
morning, an inn not en till 1 or 2 O clock the 
follo morning. e need not surprised that the 


children break down. In describing these rehearsals a 
n one of the provincial theatres could scarcely 


contain He told me the children came on the 
bitter winter mornings, through fog or snow or sleet as the 
case might be, often drenched to the skin. They are then 


expected to hang about the cold, draughty, empty theatre 
the whole day long, and often up into the small hours of the 
next morning, in order to be at the beck and call of the 
ira: earned enveloped in his comfortable fur-lined 
coat, whenever it suits his convenience to rehearse them. 
On one occasion they rehearsed the whole ight through. 
He said it him miserable even to k of these 
unfortunate children as they disappeared once more into 
the fog and snow of the winter 3 and that for weeks 
afterwards he could hear their hollow coughs ringing in 
his ears.” These children received sixpence a night. 
Another witness from behind the scenes, personally known 
to me, thus describes in the St. James's Gazette a patomime 
pe ” and her day of 1 1 is twelve old or 
n, or even younger, and spare for her . Her eyes are 
bright and keen, and her face thin and unchildish in contour. 
From beneath the rim of a N hat, on which are pinned 
a few outcast feathers and artificial roses, her straggling 
tresses fall about her neck. Perhaps they are cut short in 
boyish fashion, that the pantomime child may don the golden 
of acupid ora fairy with the better grace. Round her thin 
e dingy neck she wears a of blue beads. Her 
mantle is of black, trimmed with imperfect bead 
fringes. It is of adult size, and has descended to her from a 
distant relative who dances in the back row of the ballet or 
numbers amongst the extras. The bottom of her short 
shabby frock is ornamented with a frill which has once been 
white. Her stockings are neatly darned and presentable, 
and on her small cold feet she wears a pair of dancing pumps. 
On one little chilblained wrist hangs by a piece of greasy 
ribbon a worn and faded velvet bag—evidently an on 
and treasured with peculiar care. At stated times she w 
extract from this ee a soiled powder puff, heavily 
charged, and vigorously dust her , sharp nose there- 
with, in sation of her 2 ae whole soul is duriag 
work; and if you peep in e dese green-room 
the course of 3 — ten to one but you will find the 
pantomime child practising her steps before the long 
lass, poising her lean, little arms above her h pointi 
hee little toes at sp angles from her body, and attempt-. 
ing all the stereotyped airs and prone of a prima ballerina. 
She is herself a comparatively ol pee bene been through 
three seasons of pantomime; whilst her two little sisters, 
aged respectively five and six, who are only just beginning, 
are the objects of her especial care. And when — ow 
weary and sleepy, having risen at six in order to attend school 
before coming to rehearsal, and fall asleep in some cobwebby 
corner, under the shadowof a colossal group of poppies or can- 
vas walls of the Giant’s Castle, it is she who covers them over 
with the frowsy beaded mantle and sits by them until the cue 
for the children’s ballet is given. Then she will “ lead off” 
her row of sprites with squirrel-like activity and irreproach- 
able correctness of step, ostling defaulters into their pro 
places before the et mistress has time to utter 
warning cry of ‘‘ Cheel—dren ? cheel—dren!” or the rap of 
the conductor’s baton breaks off the faulty measure. 
in the pauses of the dance, when maturer fays raise clouds 
of classic dust by their more laborious gambols, out comes 
the soiled po Pare and the pantomime child 
smiles upon her flushed and heated compeers thro a mist 
of chalk. But now rehearsal is over for the present, though’ 
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there is another call in two hours’ time. Home lies far 
away, in the vicinity of the Vauxhall Road! Better to stay 
about the streets and look in at the shop windows than 
tramp all that weary way. Evening will wane to midnight 
and mi ht fade to the sharp misty grey of a Decem- 
dress rehearsal is over, and the 

rges the pantomime child once more. And 
fancy, one follows the small resolute figure as it 
threads its way along the slip tf streets homewards, with 
a weary child e to cane G its arms—a corner of the 
old shaw] she wears folded lovingly round each. Over the 
bridge, silent now and deserted except for the one shivering 
waif of humanity that crouches in one of the icy stone 
nooks for shelter ; down the York Road; and so on till the 
Vauxhall Road looms uncertainly before them. Here one of 
Pee rene cxit Littia ones breskedownyand boteting Secs 
bundle in her small poare sen, She pence sti les 
on step by step till the narrow turning is reached that leads 
to the shabby and squalid dwelling which she calls home.” 
The hours of the performances are not as trying as those of 
the rehe but, in the winter of 1888, I, myself, witnessed 
the children leaving Drury Lane after 11-30 p.m., and mer 
of these have to go long distances, to Kennin Va 
ondsey, Camden Town, &c. On Box v, in one 
provincial theatre, the children entered at eleven in the 
morning and left the theatre at midnight. It is not un- 
common for little girls so employed to go from one place of 
amusement to another the same evening. One little girl of 
four, known to a friend, took part in three performances at 
different music-halls on one night, and we found other 
children who, after dancing at the Crystal Palace, went on 
to the Metropolitan, or some other London theatre. When 
we consider the excessive care we take of our own children; 
that we have special afternoon performances provided for 
them, to which they may be taken once, or, at most, twice 
in the Christmas holidays, lest the excitement might be too 
great for them, it is scarcely conceivable that we can com- 
placently regard the wholesale sacrifice of the health and 
strength of other people's children for purposes of public 
amusement. Those who are intimately acquainted with life 
behind the scenes have assured us that there is a hoarseness, 
known as stage hoarseness,” from which these infants are 
never free. Their little tights and ballet skirts are washed 
out every two or three nights, and are constantly put on 
damp. Add to this the polluted atmosphere, the exposure 
to draughts, after being over-heated by violent exertion, 
the sudden changes of temperature, and we cannot be 
‘ 1 bg = the en a fall 3 to 
rheumatic fevers, pneumo an some cases, heart 
disease. It is not only the winter tomimes, but many 
of the children are sent in travelling troupes all over the 
country, and not only have we the indoor performances in 
the winter, but the outdoor ballets in the summer, which 
have been already alluded to, and at which it is not 
unusual for the children to be caught in a sharp summer 
shower, which drenches them to the skin in a few moments. 
One ht the winter before last I and a friend visited the 
Crystal Palace pantomime, where there were between 
twenty and thirty young children, all girls from five to four- 
teen, on the stage. They danced in two ballets. In the 
first they represented imps, pearls, and seaweed, the 
being exhibited in flesh-coloured tights. In the second 

hey a as little Red Indians in dark-skin tights 
decora with feathers. After the performance all the 
children left the theatre with the black on their eyes and 
the paint on their faces, just as they had been on the stage. 
No one came to meet them, and they divided upin groups 
and strolled about the Palace. My friend and I accompanied 
one of these ups into a third-class carriage of the train 
leaving for London at 105. There were perhaps a dozen 
children of all ages in our compartment. e younger ones 
were dreadfully fag; and were evidently dead beat; they 
leaned listlessly against the carriage or against each other 
in attitudes of complete exhaustion. I was totally unpre- 
to find the children so excessively fatigued, more 
especially as they had not had the usual afternoon perform- 
ance as well as the evening one on this occasion. e elder 
children were more lively and excited, and some of them 
uproarious. None of those we were with had anyone to 
meet them at the Palace, and very few at Ludgate Hill 
Station, whither we were bound. ‘‘Mother comes some- 
times when she ” or Nobody comes to meet me,” were 
the usual replies. I was told afterwards that the parents 
make a special effort to meet their offspring ‘‘on pay-nights.” 
The elder children appeared in one or two instances to be 
ie | after the younger ones, One girl of twelve com- 
plained she had to take a child home every night. She 


pointed to a 1 pale, neglected little mortal of seven in a 
red knitted hood, who excited our sympathy by her 
miserable ap ce. Night after night throughout the 


bitterest weeks and months of the winter season their weary 
way consist ed of two railway e ii ee 
ton and from Brixton to Ludgate , and thence on foot to 
Drury Lane, where they would arryve about midnight, sup- 

ing they missed neither of thet The second chaperon 
Ttalked to was aged ten, dreadfully white and ill-looking witha 
bad throat. She told me both her sisters, aged six and twelve, 
had been sent by theatrical agents to orm in the panto- 
mime at Leicester. child had under her c a rosy- 
cheeked, black-eyed mite of five, who had been a “shrimp” 
in the pan and who began her professional career at 
the age of four. She earns 6s, a week, and is the only child 
of her parents, who are small shopkeepers. These children, 


when the hted at Ludgate had to walk be 
erer Bquate We had a scram to catch the gecond 


en, . 

she replied. ‘I am too tired. M ache.” Her head 
dropped, and she fell asleep. My fri went on with this 
c and found ev: ‘was exactly as she d. 


the winter at the G 0 pan’ 
e e with e bright eves, aad e 
rl of twelv eyes, 
e e 


who was dan a 


with kness. One lady who taught in various 
schools told me she could always pick out a pantomime child 
by a certain unmistakable restless and excitable manner. 
rs. Fawcett, who addressed a letter containing a list of 
questions to various elementary schoolmistresses thus 
summarises their opinions in an article inthe Echo. She 
says, I must honestly confess that I was amazed at the 
unanimity of their replies. They may be thus summarised: 
(1) The moral evil is indescribable. (2) The education of 
the children practically comes to on end. (3) There is no 
doubt whatever their health suffers. Among teachers who 
kindly allowed us to quote their names in this connection, I 
may mention Miss 8 head teacher of St. Edward's 


Schools, Dufour’s Place ; Slade, of the Great Wild Street 
Schools; Miss Fray, formerly of the Hart Street Schools, 
Covent Garden; Mitchell, now of these schools; Mrs. 


H. Turner, of the Board Schools, Greystoke Place, Fetter 
Lane; Miss Pearce, of the schools in Marlborough Road, 
New Cut; Mrs. Attwater, of the Clare Market Schools; 
Miss Cope, of the Aberdeen Free Schools, West Street, 
Regent Street; Miss Lyschinska, a lady who goes from 
school to school in connection with the indergarten work 
of the School Board; and Miss J peel yas head teacher of the 
1 de ment of the National ools, Long Acre. We 
eard of some cases from these ladies in which children were 
so frightfully corrupted by all they saw and heard and learnt 
in or about theatres that their return to the school was as 
much dreaded by the teachers as the outbreak of a pestilence 
among the children.” One of the most ssly ignorant 
persons I ever met is a young woman of ive and twenty, 
who went on the stage at the age of five, and who has the 
test difficulty in reading a simple book. She has left 
the stage, and our friends are engaged in the hopeless task 
of trying to find some work she is capable of ra The 
lady before referred to who had a free tea-room for the 
children, near Drury Lane, assures me that not half the child- 
ren who attended could read or write, and they had to put 
crosses against their namesin herbook. This entirely destroys 
the argument that these children are in training as profes- 
sional actresses. To quote the Era again—“ The girl of 12,” 
mentioned in a contemporary as employed in a London 
antomime, who did not know her alphabet, would not be 
ikely to blossom into a clever actress for obvious reasons.” 
Miss Thomas, 1 of the Clerkenwell Parochial Schools, 
ives the case of H. B., a little girl of twelve, employed in 
rury Lane pantomime, in the winter of 1886. She cannot 
read. Her parents are shopkeepers, and . the girl’s educa- 
tion is neglected, and her whole future endangered, so that she 
may earn money on the stage. She mentions another case 
of a pretty attractive child, whose father has regular work 
as a picture-frame maker. She was appearing at the Crystal 
Palace in the afternoon, and the Grand Theatre, Islington, 
at nights, in “Alice in Wonderland,” after journeying back 
from the Crystal Palace, she had to go to her home in Tot- 
tenham Court Road, and from there to Islington. Her 
duties were not over till after eleven p.m., when she again 
had to walk to Tottenham Court R the neighbourhood 
from the Angel to King’s Cross, being very bad and infested 
iy Jose characters, It is known as the Devil's Mile.” This 
child, when fourteen, was no longer wanted on the stage, 50 
her parents put her to monogram stamping, much to her 
sorrow, as she clung to her sensational life, but she soon 
lost her post, as she was always practising her steps, 
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erase ttle to an work. The only result 
5 of ay regen Board officials to do | tance of childhood, thro 
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the infants under their care, is that the 

— 5 sat of children e labour, determined not to be robbed 

fe ill-gotten a eget any foolish and fanatical law 

y education for stated hours, 

private adventure schools, with a fee 
of 10d. or a 1s. a week. It is obvious that, if, as the 
theatrical employment does not interfere wi 

to take the children from 


law of human nature holds good 
children is the inevitable conclusion that all disinterested 
1 must arrive at who will take the trouble to examine 
facts for themselves. The moral side of this question is 
so serious that, if once understood, it alone would carry 
sufficient weight with the mothers of England to cause 
them to rise as one woman, and declare that this infamous 
traffic in the bodies and souls of helpless children shall be 
poe a stop to. The mothers of heathen India, in obedience 
a horrible superstition, dedicate their infants to the 
temples, and these little living sacrifices are called servants 
of God. The mothers and fathers of Christian England 
offer up their babies on the altar of lust for gain, they 
are the unholy sacrifices dedicated to the worship of the 
great god 1 Amusement. There is a terrible and 
significant ty of fate arcane ae victims. However 
favourable our view may be of the theatre, we must admit 
that for women the theatrical profession is the only one not 
uncommonly combined with a life of vice. Such a com- 
bination is entirely unknown to the women of every other 
profession. This of itself shows that the life is one of 
special temptation ; but however respectable the principals 
in the play may be, there is but one voice as to the shame- 
less character of the c of women taken on at the 
Christmas pantomimes and called extras,“ or ‘‘shilling- 
a-night girls.” Universal testimony tells us that they 
are the lowest of the low. A mother told us she 
was so horrified at the language she heard that, at the 
risk of a law-suit, she broke off her little girls’ engage- 
ment to rform in the Drury Lane pantomime. 
Now, who should these extras be but many of the very 
same children, grown to be adults, who cannot ae up the 
life, but rene about for a chance engagemen 7 They 
have most of them been on since babyhood,” said one in- 
B acquainted with life behind the scenes. What else 
but such a result was to be expected? These little mortals 
are plun whilst still infants, into the glare and glitter 
and artificial world of the stage, where they see and hear 
much that is evil, before they can distinguish evil from 
good, where strong stimulants, mental and physical, are the 
order of the day, and where the highest dream of unattain- 
able bliss to emulated is that “glittering vision of 
elegance and beauty,” the chorus girl, who is in receipt of 
the “startling salary of a whole guinea a week, out of which 
her sables, her diamonds, her crimson mantle, and her 
private Sp EH are supplied!” And then the time comes 
when the child has grown so big she is no longer wanted in 
the children’s ballet—and yet she has acquired a craving for 
finery and excitement which renders her incapable of earn- 
ing an honest living, and which can only be gratified in one 
way. It has now been admitted, even by those who profit 
by the trade—the stage a themselves—that some 
regulations are necessary. e believe that these em- 
ployments should be placed under exactly the same restric- 
tions as every other part of the child-labour market. The 
Factory Acts are a safe precedent, and that amount of 
restriction is the least we can ask for. By them child 
labour is prohibited up to the age of ten, and the hours are 
restricted between the age of ten and fourteen. We should 
advocate that boys under fourteen and girls under sixteen 
should only be allowed to take part in afternoon _perfor- 
mances. is would pe a stop to the wholesale 
employment of flocks of young children for purposes 
of stage decoration. But we would give the rd 
Chamberlain powers to grant a special licence for the 
employment of one or two children in an ordinary 
lay by adults for bona fide dramatic purposes. As 
k the doctrine er the bn e pe the nae abo nek 
and it is wrong to deprive them of the means of supportin 
the family, 155 is the old discredited one which was ned 
against the introduction of the Factory Acts nearly fifty 
yearsago. All I can say is that there must be something 
essentially rotten in the state of society which tolerates 
such a reversal of every human and divine law. It is false 
political economy and false every tne else. The nursery of 
the present is the nation of the future, or as a German 
writer puts it: The childhood of to-day, is the manhood and 
womanhood of to-morrow.” Are we then, in our race for 
wealth, and for the pleasures which wealth brings, daring 
to lay a sacrilegious finger on this sacred period of human 
life, its springtime, e veritable perennial N of 
humanity? Let us stay our hands for a moment, and t. ink 
what this training means, it means the taking away of the 
guilelessness of c ildhood and substituting for it a guile 
precocity: it means the besmirching of the c s pure 
vision, with the visions of lust, and artificial finery, and 
impure gains—a craving for luxury and excitement only to 
be obtained at one price, the cost of all that is most sacred 
in human life. e who send our city children into the 
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couhtry, so that they — fgets rr natural inheri- 
regenerating air, 

sights and sounds of — are we — orate x 
section of the children of the nation to be sacrificed for the 
amusement of the public in the heated a here and 
unnatural conditions of theatrical life? A 8 has 
said, The pinafore of the child will be more a match 
for the frock of the bishop and the * of the priest.” 
In the reverse sense it may be said that the tights and 
spangice of the theatrical baby have proved more than a 
match for the heroic efforts of those who strive to reclaim 
natures perverted in their infancy. There l 
supremely gerry in the helplessness of childhood. 

for so little, it pleads with a silent 1 more 
moving than tears, just to be let alone, only not to be 


interfered with, only not to be perverted by artificial and 


corrupting conditions, only not to be misled—and we as 
women, are well prepared to resist such a plea. 


At the conclusion of Miss Bear’s paper, which was received 
withcheers, discussion was invited, the speeches to be limited 
to two minutes each. Mrs. Ferriger (Kensington) pointed 
out that there were afternoon performances in which 
children had to take part, as well as those of the evening. 
On the whole, she approved of the proposal for legislation 
on this subject if it could be carried to a successful issue. 


Mrs. H. d. Reid (Birmingham) had listened with great pain 
to the story of suffering unfolded in the paper just read. 
They must remember, however, that the pantomime was 
fairyland to the little actors and actresses. She thought that 
this was a subject in which they should listen with confi- 
dence to what Mr. Irving and Mr. Augustus Harris said 
upon the subject. 


Mrs. Oscar Wilde (Chelsea) said she was sorry to be in 
opposition to Miss Bear. She found they, however, agreed 
upon this point, that the children had the most charming 
manners. (Dissent.) There were some people who had an 
idea that a new law was a panacea for everything. She 
would rather appeal to the mothers than attempt legislation 
on this subject. She would, however, be willing to do away 
with evening performances for children, and, although not 
sure that she would place a limit upon the age at which they 
should take part, she would certainly limit the hours. 


Mrs. Rolaston (Birmingham) believed that legislation was 
the only remedy for the evils complained of. 


Mrs. Sheldon Amos contended that the performances 
were not entertainments in the true sense of the word. 
As for Mr. Irving, he was no authority, because he did not 
employ children. As for Mr. Augustus Harris, he made his 
money out of the children. 


Miss Bremner, Hull, produced loud murmurs by saying 
that she did not approve of advocating legislation for a class 
so inferior. 


Miss Sharman Crawford, had been greatly struck with 
the facts stated in Miss Bear’s paper. It was not fit that 
the young children should have the night journeys. The 
evils complained of were prevalent not alone in London but 
in most large towns. 


Miss Bear in replying to those who had taken part in the 
discussion pointed out that the pantomime children were 
entirely without proper inspection. She also expressed 
disagreement with the opinion of Mrs. Oscar Wilde that 
the children had charming manners. They mostly came not 
from squalid homes, but from those of unprincipled parents. 
After a few words from Mrs. Chant the discussion was 
closed. 


(The Report of the Conference will be continued in our next.) 


Note.—We would especially direct the attention of the r 


Secretaries and members of Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tions generally to the advertisement appearing on our 
front page of Messrs. Pawson and Brailsford’s Oyelo- 
styles, of which such a high tribute was paid by Mrs. 
Tom Bayley, at Birmingham, last year. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


We are-glad to be able to announce that arrangements have 
now been made with Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son for the 
sale of the Women's Gazette at the bookstalls of the principal 
railway stations. Any complaints should be sent to us. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 1889. 


Tue annual meetings of 1889 of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation, are now a thing of the past. The delegates, who 
came in unprecedentedly large numbers from all parts of the 
country, have returned to their various centres of activity, 
endowed, as we have reason to believe, with a deeper faith 
in their principles, and a larger reserve of enthusiasm, with 
which to promulgate and carry them to a successful issue. 
That last week was as crowded as possible with engagements 
of one kind and another, in connection with the annual 
meetings of the Federation, will not be denied. It must, 
however, be remembered that a growing organisation such 
as the Federation must inevitably make increasing demands 
not only upon the time and allegiance of those most deeply 
interested in it, but also, and in no less a degree, upon the 
notice of the outside public. The social engagements were 
certainly distinguished by brilliant assemblies, and the 
presence of Mrs. Gladstone at ſour of them is sufficient to 
indicate how near to her heart is the work of the Women's 
Liberal Federation. Although the gathering at the Grosvenor 
Gallery must be said to have been inconveniently crowded, 
the personal sacrifices involved were slight when we think of 
the unparallelled nature of the demonstration, and the cir- 


cumstances under which it was held. It is to be regretted 
that the arrangements for reporting the proceedings and 
doing justice to the nature of the enthusiasm then manifesteq 
were sadly defective. Possibly it was with a view to atone 
for misunderstanding in this respect that the Federation, on 
Friday morning, enjoyed the distinction (none too soon) 
of a leading article in the Daily News. Recognition of this 
kind is always stimulating, and especially so at the present 
period in the history of the Federation and its work. Almost 
at the same time Sir William Harcourt was receiving a depu- 
tation of Liberal women at Manchester, and speaking in 
eulogistic terms of their public services. The papers read 
and discussed at the Conference of the Federation, at the 
Memorial Hall, on Thursday, were too varied in matter and 
too extensive in scope to admit of more than a cursory 
reference in these columns, although we hope to reproduce 
them in extenso. On the whole, nothing could have added 
to the success of the meetings. It is for those who took 
part in them to see to it that the effect does not speedily die 
away. Before passing from the subject of the meetings we 
feel it only just to acknowledge, on behalf of our readers, the 
whole-hearted devotion with which Miss Macdonell and her 
colleague laboured so unceasingly to ensure the success of 
the gatherings, the work connected with which has necessarily 
been aheavy strain upon the indefatigable secretary of the Fede- 
ration, Now that the meetings are over it seems opportune to 
point out that there is only one danger to the success of the 
work of the Federation. That danger springs, and springs alone, 
from the modern tendency to momentarily forget great prin- 
ciples for the sake of giving prominence to petty personalities, 
and the minutia of personal opinions. We may as well admit 
at once that the world’s workmen will not throw down their 
tools merely for the sake of heeding the discordant notes 
which may be wafted to them by a passing breeze from 
other people’s benches. It cannot be too strongly insisted 
that when we unite upon a common platform for the attain- 
ment of common objects, political or otherwise, it is our 
bounden duty to do our best to promote union, and to dis- 
courage, by every means in our power, the efforts of any 
and of all who attempt to sow dissension in our ranks 
through the introduction of issues purely personal and 
utterly foreign to the principles, not of toleration, but of 
true Liberalism, the basis of which is freedom of opinion and 
of utterance. The gigantic nature of the issues at stake is 
enough to make the world impatient of any irritant which 
seeks to draw its attention away from them. What are we 
working for? Not the glorification of our sex! Perish the 
thought. We aspire rather to advance the highest welfare 
of the race of which we form a part. The highest interests 
of our sex are synonymous with those of the race, and vice 
versa. This is a proposition which needs no theoretical 
demonstration: the proof is everywhere about us. By all 
means let us set to work to realise our aspirations for our sex, 
but not as a sex which is separate from the rest, but as a sex 
which is a part of the whole. In this larger faith we shall 
work for and promote the interests of the sex through the 
highest welfare of the race. 


We may be sure of this, that the human race will still go 
marching on towards its final goal. If so be that the insist- 
ance of petty jealousies and personalities is to make us hinder 
rather than accelerate its pace, then better for us and for our 
comrades that we fall out of the ranks and make our last 
resting-place in the most available ditch. It is to be regretted 
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that from the latest edition of the political litany is omitted 
the prayer “ From envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness, good Lord deliver us.” We could not help noticing 
that in the epistle appointed to be read in the churches on 
Sunday morning last there occurred the following solemn 
warning, which, though forgotten by some of us, is still in 
type: If any among you seem to be religious, and bridleth 
not his (her) tongue but deceiveth his (her) own heart, this 
man’s (one’s) religion is vain.” We would especially com- 
mend this passage and the portion of the Litany which we 
have quoted above to the correspondent who last week 
addressed to us a letter asking if So-and-so and So-and-so 
had applied for shares in the Women's Gazette Printing 
and Publishing Company.” We may be pardoned for adding 
that the question is as illegal as it is immoral. We have no 
knowledge as to whether So-and-so and So-and-so have or 
have not applied for shares in the said company. We are 
not stock-jobbers. We do not know, and we would not 
tell if we did. For the sum of one shilling our correspondent 
can purchase a list of the shareholders in any public company. 
We would gladly spare many such coins from our scanty 
store to make war against the spirit of uncharitableness which 
prompted this letter, and which must inevitably wreck every 
cause, political or religious, with which it is associated. 


A correspondent thus describes the entrance of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone to the Grosvenor Gallery at the recent soirée: 
„While the staircase at the Grosvenor Gallery was more than 
densely thronged at ten o’clock last night in expectation of 
Mr. Gladstone’s arrival, he was conducted by a side staircase 
to a panel door, now covered with a landscape, which opens 
with it. This picture swung into the crowded room, and Mr. 
Gladstone entered upon a scene the like of which he had 
never before experienced. Sir George Trevelyan, who 
came with him, saw his venerated leader borne away from 
him in a throng of heated, hand-shaking, desperately zealous 
and admiring Liberals. Mr. Gladstone was almost carried in 
his passage from the panel door into the next room, where 
Mrs. Gladstone received him on the low platform from 
which Mr. Parnell and others had been speaking. Lady 
Aberdeen made a charming speech. The attention of 
more than one county councillor was called to the danger of 
the gallery, crowded with 2,000 people, and the only stair- 
case, except that narrow one by which Mr. Gladstone 
entered, blocked with turnstiles, which in a panic might 
have proved more dangerous than closed doors.” 

S. L. F.“ contributes a stirring account of the proceedings to 
the Western Daily Mercury. We can feelingly endorse the 
following description: Not one of the reports that J have 
come across give any idea of the spirit and go and friendly 
happiness of the scene, and for the very good reason that 
the journalists were writing for their lives, to take down the 
speeches that succeeded each other in such rapidity, and 
were then obliged to content themselves with transcribing 
after all little more than those of Mr. Parnell, and of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gladstone. They wrote under difficulties too. We 
besieged their table, giving them scarce breathing space, 
levied toll upon their refreshment, and some innocent drink 
that flowed out a lemon stream from a handsome tankard, 
blocked all ingress and egress, so that they could not be 
relieved, and were vainly looking for the services of “ that 
boy.” They were very amiable over it all. Two by me 
resigned most meekly their seats to fainting ladies, who, 
when they recovered, stuck to the chairs. They handed the 
scent bottles which they had borrowed from the crowd to 
the distressed usurpers, and so stifling was the heat that it 
was hardly at the nostrils of one patient when it was demanded 
for another.” 

We hear that it was impossible for all the delegates to see 
the address to Mrs. Gladstone, so artistically executed by 
Mr. Holiday, which was presented at the soirée. We are 
certainly under a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Holiday for 
his work, the style of which is exquisite. It is only to be 
regretted that the crush did not admit of inspection by every 
individual delegate. ' 
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It has recently come under our notice that an instituti 
of great and real benevolence has been, during ee 
three years, working at 131, Clapham Road, silently and 
unostentatiously dispensing blessings on the humbler classes 
of the community. A Maternity School has existed there 
under the management of medical women which, in givi 
practical instruction to students of the London School of 
Medicine for Women in one of the most important branches 
of their profession, and training properly-educated midwives, 
has attended more than a thousand patients in their own 
homes, without having had to record a single death. To this 
has been joined a dispensary, medical attendance at which is 
given by qualified medical women only ; and the appreciation 
in which their services are held in the locality is evidenced 
by sixty to eighty persons coming to them for advice and 
medicine on each of three days in the week. Another 
departure has, however, been taken which should be made 
known to the public. In January last, at a meeting of the 
committee, it was resolved to open a hospital for the 
reception of such persons as could not be treated so satis- 
factorily at home during their confinement. A suitable house 
was rented at 74, Jeffreys Road, Clapham, where a lady 
house-surgeon is in residence. Ten patients can be accom- 
modated, and several poor women have already been 
received. A small charge, adapted to the circumstances of 
the patients, is made towards defraying necessary expenses. 
It lies in a district extending into Battersea and Lambeth, 
where there are many poor dwellings distant from any of the 
larger hospitals. The first question that strikes one is— 
could not this or something similar be accomplished in other 
districts and in other centres of population ?—for sick poor 
are to be found everywhere, and those whom Providence has 
blessed with means may thus have the opportunity of doing 
them good. Already has Lady Dufferin and Ava—with a 
quick perception of the advantages that may be derived for 
her own great work in India from the practical experience to 
be acquired here—kindly become the patron of the insti- 
tution at Clapham and Jeffreys Road. We are con- 
vinced that ladies desirous of assisting in this good work, or 
of commencing something of a similar kind elsewhere, would 
find a visit to this establishment truly interesting. 


* 
* * 


The fact has already been published that on Thursday 
night Mr. Gladstone was knocked down by a cab, close to 
the end of Berkeley Street, Piccadilly, London. He sprang 
up instantly and ran aſter the cab, which he caught, and 
handed the driver over to the police. The statement which 
has been made in print to the effect that he was picked up is 
incorrect. He received no assistance from anybody, and by 
force of his own individual effort, unaided, overtook the cab- 
man. Next day he begged the offender off, deprecating his 
dismissal, and requested only that he should be reprimanded 

2 * 

Was it inadvertence or deliberate intention which caused 
Lord Salisbury, at a recent meeting of the Primrose League 
in London, to ignore Lord Randolph Churchill, the Duchess 
of Marlborough, Lady R Churchill, and other members of 
the Churchill family, when complimenting the promoters of 
the League upon their services? Anyhow the affair has 
caused a good deal of heartburning. Progressive Conserva- 
tives, who resent the disposition to shelve Lord Randolph in 
the interests of the Government of uncle and nephew,” are 
understood to be much annoyed. Lord Harris’s remark, 
also, as presiding officer of the “Grand Habitation,” that 
the League should show itself in plain colours as a Tory 
political organisation,” has given a good deal of dis- 
satisfaction. 

* 


* * 

We are glad to learn that at the recent School Board 
election for Wanstead, Mrs. Thompson, secretary of the 
South West Ham Women’s Liberal Association, headed the 
poll with a majority of a thousand votes. 


5 

In the report which appeared in a recent issue, of the 
opening meeting of the Pendlebury, Swinton, and Cliſton 
Women's Liberal Association, we stated that the balance from 
the tea party to be sent to the distressed Irish tenants was 


two guineas. It should have been ten guineas. We are 
very glad to make the correction. 


* 
* * 
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WOMEN’S LIBERAL FEDERATION. 


OFFICERS FOR 1889-90. 
The following have been elected Officers for the forthcoming year : 


President . Mrs, GLADSTONE. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
President... . sssssseee THE COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN. 
. Vive: President —— LADY HAYTER. 


Mrs. Bateson, Mrs. Bayley, Mrs. Bryant, Mrs. Butler, Mrs. Byles, 
Mrs. O. Chant, Miss Co Mre. Costelloe, Lady Foster, Mra. C. 

Lady Hayter, Miss E. Shaw-Lefevre, Mrs. C. McLaren, Miss 
Mander, Miss Monck, Miss Mundella, Miss Orme, Mra. H. G. Reid, 
Mrs. J. Rowntree, Lady Sandhurst, Mrs. W. Sickert, Lady Stevenson, 
Countess Tolstoi, Lady Trevelyan, Mrs. Spence Watson. 


Hon. Secretaries : Mrs. T. FRY and Mra. B. REID. 
Hon. Treasurer: Mra, E. McLaren. 


The following (formerly only ex-officio vice-presidents) were elected 
by the Council as honorary vice-presidents :— 
Mrs. Ainsworth, president of Cleator Moor W L. A.; Miss Ashton, 
pone of Hyde W.L.A.; Mrs. Bayley, president of Chesterfield 
L.A.; Mra. Mark Beaufoy, ent of Kennin W. L.A.; 
Mra. Beesly, president of Paddington W. L.A.; Mrs. esa presi- 
dent of Doncaster W. L.A.; The Lady Anne Blunt, president of 
Kidderminster W.L.A.; Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc. President of North 
Islington W. L. A.; Mra Josephine Butler, president of Winchester 
W. L.A.; Mrs. Cameron, president of Sutherland W.L.A. ; Mrs. Childers, 
resident of Edinburgh (West) W. L A.; Miss Colman, president of 
orwich W. L.A.; Countess Compton, president of Barnsley W. L.A.; 
Miss Conybeare, president of Redruth White Rose Union; : 
Cos president of Westminster W. L. A.; Mrs, Cowen, president of 
Nottingham W. L.A.; Mrs. Deakin, president of Davenham W. L. A.; 
Lady Dilke, president of Fulbam W. I. A.; Mra. John Fell, president of 
Warwick and Leamington W.L.A.; Mrs. Henry Fowler, president of 
Wolverhampton W. L.A.; Mrs.,Grimwade, president of Croydon W. L. A.; 
Lady Hayter, president of Torquay W. L.A.; Lady Hobhouse, president 
of West Wilts W.L.A.; Mrs. Angus Holden, president of Bridlington 
W. L. A.; Mrs. R. D. Holt, president of Liverpool (Abercromby) 
W. L.A.; Mrs. Alfred Illingworth, president of Bradford (West) 
W.L.A.; Mrs. W. Illingworth, president of Bradford (East) W. L. A.; 
Mrs. Kendall, president of Whitehaven W.L.A.; Mrs. Killick, 
resident of Altrincham W. L.A.; The Hon. Mrs. Knatchbull- 
8 ! of Rochester W. L.A.; Mrs. Labouchere, president 
of S. W. Ham W. L.A.; Mrs. Lapthorn, president of Gosport and 


L.A.; Mrs. Leese. presiden t 
. president of 


W. L.A.; Mre. McCall, 1 0 of N. Hackney W. L. A.; Mrs. McClure, 


ding W. L. A.; Mrs. Osler, N of 
Arthur 


president of 3 W. L.A.; Mra. Tatton, 
W. L. A.; Lady Turney, president of S. Nottingham W. L.A.; 
Philip Vanderbyl, president of Portsmouth W. L.A.; Mrs, W. H. 

Wills, president of Wells W. L.A.; Mrs. Woodhead, president of Hud- 

derafield W. L.A.; Miss Youngman, president of Kelvedon W. L.A. 


LIST OF DELEGATES. 

The following is a list of the delegates who attended the recent annual 

meetings, with the names of the Associations they represent :— 

Ambleside: Miss S. J. Murray Smith. 

Ashton-under-Lyne: Mra Abel Buckley, Miss George, Mrs. Windle, 
Miss Mills, Mrs. Moss. 

Aston Manor: Mra. Taylor, Mra. G. Rolaaton. 

Bradford (East, West, and Central): Miss Gratian, Miss J. Gratian, 
Mrs, Riley Bower, Mrs. Garnett, Mrs. Farrell, Miss Willis, Miss Inglis, 
Mrs. Henry Muff, Mrs. Clark, Mra. Harrison. 

Bristol: Mrs. Grenfell, Mra, Swann, Miss Estlin. 

Brixton: Mrs, Ravenstein. 

Cambridge: Mrs. Lawrence, Miss Young, Mrs. Pratt, Mra Nobbs, 
Mrs. Read. 


Cheleea : Mrs. Matthey, Mrs. Oscar Wilde, Mrs. Ransom, Mrs. Williams, 
Bea’ ‘ 


Mra, Beaver. 

Chesterfield: Mrs. Manlove, Miss Manlove, Miss Weir, Miss Cooper. 
. Christchurch: Miss F. White. . 
Bournemouth: Miss Black, Mrs. Postlethwaite, Miss Blair. 

Crewe: Mrs. Pedley, Mrs. Wood, Miss Bristowe, Mra. Briggs. 

Croydon: Miss Grover, Miss Aubrey, Mrs. A. Pye-Smith. 

Darlington: Miss E. Graham, Miss H. Graham, Miss Fry. 

Darwen: Mra. Howarth, Mrs. Eccles, Mra. Shorrock, Mrs. Brindle. 


Guildford: Miss ac dre Mrs. Beckham, Mrs. Peak. 
James, Mrs. Russell-Rea, Miss Christie, J. F 
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Hull: Miss Bremuer, Miss Ma ; 
Hyde: Mrs. Hibbert, Mies 7 


Kelvedon: Miss Youngman. 
W. Kensington: Mrs. Willis, Mrs. Rev 


Mallett. 
8. Kensin a a Miss Bairdsmith, Mrs, 


Newport and S. Monmouth: Miss G. Lewis, Miss Bailhache. 

Not am: Mies Guildford, Mrs. Gordon, Mrs. Jesse Hind, Miss 
Renals, Miss Ward. 

Oxford: Mrs. Massie, Mrs. Birkbeck Hill, Miss Goodwin. 

Plymouth: Mrs, A. P. Balkwill, Miss Bragg. 

Pama Mrs. Ward, Miss Ward, Mrs. Corbyn, Mrs. Baskett, 


Mrs. 

Reading: Mrs. Chainey, Mrs. Day, Mra Waller, Miss Hickmoth 
Mra. Bailey. 

Redruth : Mrs. Dungey. 

Rochdale : Miss A Bear, Mrs. Sheldon Amos. 

Scarborough: Miss Banks, Miss Hopkins, Miss Foster, Mrs. Ellis. 

Sheffield : Mrs. Leader, Mra. Hammond, Mrs. Gascoyne, Mrs. Maxfield. 

E. Somerset: Mra. W. S. Clark, Miss Priestman. 

Spalding: Miss Pickworth, Mrs. Farrow, Mrs. Barrell. 

Southport : Miss Wiibbe, Miss C. Wübbe, Mrs. Mulgrew, Miss Smith. 

os hea : Mrs, Summers, Mra. Gill, Miss Hartwell. b 

Stockport: Mrs. F. Pennington, W. McLaren, Esq. M. P., Mrs. Price 
1 Miss F. Balgarnie. 

Strand: Miss Holcroft. Torquay: Miss M. Cohen. 

Warwick and Leamington : Miss Bright. Mrs. Suthey, Mra, Hordern. 

Wells: Mrs, A. Tanner, Mra. Slater. 8 

3 4 Mrs. Clayhills, Mra. Corner, Mrs. Scott, Miss Tayler, Miss 

. Tayler. 

Whitehaven: Mrs. Kitchin, Mra. Muncaster. 

Winchester: Miss E Chapman, Mra, Long. 

Wolverhampton : Mies Plowden, Mies Gardner, Miss Fowler, Miss Bryce. 

N. Worcester: Miss Plank, Miss Reid. 

York: Miss Wilkinson, Miss G. Rowntree, the Lady Mayoress. 

Westminster: Mrs. Wright, Miss Zeller. 

Paddington: Mrs. Stevenson, Mrs. Holmes. 

S. W. Ham: Mrs. Thompson, Madam Volckman, Mra. Fulsher, Mrs. 
Hume-Webster. S. Bucks: Mra. J. Thomas. 

W. Islington: Miss M. Mills. Bridlington : Mrs, Thomas, Miss Spooner 

Doncaster: Miss Lawrence, Miss Abraham. 

N. Hackney : Mrs. Tracey. Deptford : Miss Peppercorn 

Hornsby: Miss R. Hindley, Miss Hill. 

Kettering : Mrs. John Wallis. 

Fulham: Mrs. Pitt, Mrs. Mole, Mrs. Price Egan. 

Chatham: Mrs. Radcliffe, Mrs. Lamb. 

Birmingham: Miss Southall, Miss Youngman. 

S. Hackney : Mra. Powell, Mra. Grimwade. 

Huddersfield : Mrs. Lister, Mra. Sykes. 

Stantonbury: Mrs. Verney. 

Gosport and Alverstoke : Miss Nicholson, Miss Lapthorn. 

Altrincham: Mrs, John Mills, Mrs. Paterson. 

Norwich : Mrs. Mottram, Miss Page. 

Middlesbrough: Mrs, Taylor, Mis. Holden. 

Cleator Moor: Mrs. Richardson. Stockton-on-Tees: Miss E. Craggs. 

Wednesbury and Darlaston: Mrs. Smith, E. T. Slater, Esq., Miss 
Whitaker, — Whitaker, Esq., Mrs. Tolley. 

Rochester: Mrs. Pratt, Mrs. C. T. Smith. 

Accrington : Miss Bowker, Mrs, Riley, Miss Riley, Miss Barlow, Mrs. 
Crossley. Leeds: Mrs. Connon, Miss Hea’ 

Edinburgh (West): Miss L. Stevenson, 
Buchanan. 

Wansbeck and Morpeth: Mrs. James Joicey. 

Nottingham (South): Mrs. Preece, Miss Cooper, Miss Miller. 

Bingley : Mra. Ferrand. 

West Wilts: Mrs. Fuller, Miss A. Hobhouse, Mrs, Beavan. 

Bow and Bromley : Miss Rowley. 


iss Lovell, Mrs. T. R. 


THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY CELEBRATIONS 
IN DONEGAL. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE Queen’s birthday was celebrated in a very unusual 
manner indeed in Donegal, yet those of the gushing loyalty 
persuasion never enjoyed the occasion so much before ; while 
those whose loyalty is less demonstrative and selfish were 
simply shocked and pained that the day on which the 
nation is wont to offer its congratulations to the sovereign 
should be made one of sorrow and of wrong for so many of 
Her Majesty’s lowliest subjects. The undisguised glee of the 
ascendency aL in su g to obtain the forces of the 
Crown to evict 1 — and penniless peasant families on 
the annual national festival, was not confined to the owner 
of the miserable Olphert property. The horrors of the day 
seemed to afford so rich a treat to the advocates of des- 
tism and landlordism generally, now desperately and 
e struggling in the last trenches, that with light 
heart and ready they could afford to spread a over 
brighter and better sentiments. Truly, the Queen's birth- 
day has er Majestys 
ression in the minds 
hig bod nts. This 
is the third set of evictions on the Gw re-Falcarragh 


been desecrated in Donegal, and 
name is associated with cruelty and o 
of more than the unsophisticated 
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charmed 
a considerable time and all the ts made, | only a tin ins t b 
the fatal blow was reserved for the Queen's birthday, or, at | one of our | ties is injured or wer 8 8 
all events, it did not stay them for an hour. Mr. our | one tries, and succeeds to an extent, of ie do 4 
had given us to understand in the House that the forces of | The pressmen in Gweedore, on the Queen's birthday, N 
the Crown would only be available for the eviction of such | their ears closed, opened their eyes more fully to w 
families as he considered could pay but would not the rents Lewes J perpet: and in 
highly disagreeab 


manded; and these, as it was intimated, would not num- e to official tastes 
1 more than 8 or 10 families. Well, 24 families were left | that the emergency-men, when evicting Bryan Neraden, 


on the or I should rather say on the bleak, barren | failing to effect an entrance by door or window by reaso: 

mountain and the bogs of Gweedore,and no visible or dis | the missiles, solid and liquid’ hot and cold, thet nained on 
coverable difference to speak of could be made between | them, cut holes in the thatched roof, and through 
them and others not evicted. They were the poorest of the | them hurled stones down on the garrison, including three 
poor, without e to be found in any civilised land. | young girls. The brutes first used up in this way the stones 
And it may be questioned if even o savage life is not | of the y, and then their fellows threw up more stones 


surroun with more material comfo Happily there | to them. Father McFadden called out, ‘‘Mr. Cameron, I 
were many intelligent ak en and women, incl — against this; it is murder,” and Mr. Williams 
the Leeds Liberal deputation of eight, | ema not only at pham, one of the Leeds deputation, shouted, “‘Cowardly ! 
the evictions but eng: for several before in brutal.” Your correspondent was with Father 
vestigating things to the bottom, as they know how | McFaddenand Mr.Scupham atthe time, and the only effect of 
and wish to do honestly and tg 6 They will | their remonstrance was that the cordon was immediately ex- 
speak for themselves in due time and form. t I | tended some 20 or 30 yards on our side. No bravery could with- 
may mention this much—they one and all said that | stand such an at long, and after it had lasted about five 
without 3 living 8 they could not realise the | minutes the cabin was taken by the constabulary, while the 
depth and extent of the poverty that misgovernment and | emergency men from 1 the roof covered 
landlord rapacity have Lage on those ple and unof- | the grand assault, and silenced garrisons, hot wane &e. 
peasants. rs, they declared, are far better off | As each hut was taken, the prisoners were marched off the 
in England, and your naa: ag ent assured them that such | field under strong escorts of the Royal Irish Consta ! 
b. Irelan But, though poor beyond | With arose permission I should prefer following u 2 
really dece stone- scen rather Than an extended descrip 
virtuous people, who are ever ready to endure almost | of the several evictions. The events were, everywhere, 
incredible hardships and 1 sooner than break = much of the same character, only varying in degree of resis- 
the humble home and enter the poorhouse. And this, tance and force. Well, then, when the last house was being 
must say, I can easily understand, for life in the union | cleared out of the wretched belongings of the evicted family, 
workho as I know it, would be more irksome and wear- | some English and Irish gentlemen approached Mr. Cameron, 
1 Bega e in gaol to most persons of any intelligence or. | who was in supreme command, and. asked him to have the 
habits of industry. The circumstances of these latest evic- see rency men paraded that they might identify the ones 
tions were, in the main, of the usual harrowing sort, both | who so scandalously broken the law by sto Bryan 
for the evicted and the lookers-on, but they ered from ee yeh peat as described. Mr. Cameron “neither 
previous ones in two ways. (1) The resistance was not so | saw nor h. of any such occurrence!” He was informed 
violent or protracted, because the huts could never be trans- | that they all, and those outside the cordon generally, saw 
formed into “forts.” (2) All pretence of courtesy or con- | it; that he was standing — in front of the house at the 
sideration towards the public was completely abandoned by | time; that they it should have been by his 
the authorities. One hundred and fifty of the King’s Royal | directions that the cordon was extended at the moment 
Rifles, and one hundred sag with several wagons of the | Father McFadden and Mr. Scupham remonstrated,. He 
Army Transport Corps, fully officered and equipped, were | had no authority to parade civilians.” He was told that 
on the scene, and operations were commenced at the | several, incl your correspondent, knew the law-breakers, 
legal hour, 9 a. m., and were continued till 4 p.m., when the | or-would-be murderers, very well by appearance, as they have 
last of the twenty-four cabins was cleared out in vindication | been continuously in the district since the evictions in 
of landlords’ wrens sue British mis-rule. The military dis- | January, and that only their names were wanted. Mr. 
play was, no doubt, imposing, but the 9 of the | Cameron would afford no facilities to this end. Well, then,” 
evicted in the vicinity of their dismantled hute were pitiable | replied a daring individual, since, you, the official in 
and depressing to look at. Old men and women ready for | supreme command, will not do an that I may 
the grave from long years, and still more from 2 suffer- | be done, there is no use in trying to get fe 
ings and privations; wan mothers, barefooted a: rly | from anyone under you, 
clad, now choked with emotion, or in wild with ene adopted. Mr. P. O'Brien, 
tion, as they gathered together their terrified little ones: I should not think of asking Mr. Cameron to assist in 
urdy, though half-fed men, with a sense of wrong outlined | this matter.” At the former evictions I and Mr. Harrison, 
in every feature, which should give place to utter despair, | of Oxford University, saw an emergency man strike a 
or worse, were it not that the National ue and public | woman in the face with a chair, inflicting a severe wound, 
benevolence and sympathy are at their back; the ts of | and another of the gang knock her down with a blow of his 
potatoes and oats, partly sown with charity pends, now | fist. They were restrained from further violence by a 
- covering the ground in the green freshness of early summer, | policeman, but they were not arrested. The authorities acted 
but no longer cared for, as after all the toil of the peasants, | then as now in to screen the scoundrels, but their 
and the assistance of their friends, no crops are to grow in | names were got indirectly, and both Mr, Harrison and I swore 
Glasserchoo this year at all events; a few half-starved, | information against these two emergency men. They never 
stunted cows and sheep browsing ravenously on the croppet have been brought up by the police. They were allowed to 
plots from which they had been so scrupulously excluded, | leave the district, doughs one of them is the notorious 
and these are the only ones that can have even a short-lived | Woods, the head of the emergency men in Ireland, and he 
advan from the evictions. An English gentleman— Mr. could be easily found by the constabulary, if they wanted 
Henry Fairfax Harwood—said at the end of the proceedin the law to have its course. The talkative individual added 
to the officer commanding the Rifles that the ale results he | that he had seen a telegram that was sent from the Castle 
could gather from the day’s ghastly work, wo be thou- | on the night of the day on which the very first eviction in 
sands of votes lost to the Government, and a permanent | January k place by which the official then in supreme 
injury inflicted on the landlords. We may rejoice at the | command, Mr. Bourke, R.M., was peremptorily ordered not 
one, and we need not weep over the other, as it is done | to allow stone-throwing by the eme ncy men again; and 
a spite of us, and we could mend it now, if so disposed. | that the judge of assizes at Enniskillen su uently ani- 


hile each eviction was in actual pro; the steps taken mad ve in the strongest terms on the scandal ille- 
to exclude all, save those engaged in it, were—with one lity of allowing emergency men to assail the people in 
invidious exception, Mr. Fisher, M.P.—so far as the sur- t manner while the forces of the Crown were there to 
roun made it possible, more like those that now obtain | protect them. If the ts, in offering resistance, con- 


at executions inside the prison precincts. The iron cordon | stituted a riot inside the house, the map ey men consti- 
of military and police was as impenetrable as any wall of | tuted another outside by acting as th d,“ &c. 
stone couſd be. The visitors, the priests, and even the A Mr. Fisher, M.P., Mr. our's private secretary, was 
were rigorously excluded. The Fourth Estate presented a | present, while the interview with Mr. Cameron lasted, 
joint note, politely requesting to be admitted, as otherwise | and heard the foregoing very edifying observations, 
d not discha their duties to the public. But | and much more of a similar sort. Your corrrespondent 
oa that a gov officer was taking | was present when Mr. Cameron, in reference to the 
reasonable information | savage assault on the women with the chair, &c., 
to the representatives of the press when all would be over! | said: That he could hardly believe that any member 
By the way, I may here mention a little matter affecting | of the constabulary would so far forget his duty as to not 
your humble servant, I know not whether to his credit or | arrest on the t anyone who would so commit a 
otherwise. A distinguished Removable had previously 2 and hoped no such case would ever retail 


they were seriously to 


informed the representative of an Irish Tory Paper that but | &c. is no more than ought to be expected th 
for the inconvenience of the presence of the individual] actin from one in Mr. 3 e is a poli 
— himself, and has been re ed for his services 
in regard of the press. Interpreting your wishes to be non- | or otherwise, with the lucrative and responsible office of. 
Hd te Divisional Commissioner, the meaning of which 

waived his right, and this was stated in the joint appeal | high-soun title our: lish friends wished to have 

r of oct cxsrerieucs aadltccas shoeiebaae 
ce was enough to bar any concession. He may have an officer of such experience a: 
Basa pas down erf ble, rd likely to give trouble again | missed the emergency men stoning Bryan McFadden: 
for having to surrender his right. Recollect all outside the | and his people through the broken-up roof of his cottage, 
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or be so powerless to move a finger towards having these 
cowardly murderous fellows more amenable. But this is 
what is called law and order in Ireland. There are several 
other incidents, any one of which would afford abundant 
matter for as long an epistle as this, for which I fear you 
will not praise me. owever, I cannot close without 
1 up a few of the net results of the Queen's birthday 
in Gweedore this year of grace: Thirty-five ts taken 
into custody for trying to defend their wretched homes, or 
at least showing that they had been expelled by the forces 


of the Crown; one sub-inspector cut rather badly in two 


on the face when leading a of police on a hut ; 
one se 
R. I. C., his uniform sadly a -tumble 
encounter with a t woman; landlord’s special bailiff 
8 a cee drenched 1 to i with 1 
of water a peasan 3 es quite a number a 

variety of 1 9 The — and cuts of 
the S don t count for anything, and are not recorded 
by the police notetaker. Financially, the landlord is made 
owner of all that the peasants ever put in and on the prairie 
as they got it.—Correspondent, 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S VISIT TO 
MANCHESTER. 


DEPUTATION FROM THE WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


On Friday morning, 24th ult., Sir W. V. Harcourt received 
a deputation from the Women’s Liberal Association of 
No Manchester, at the house of his host, Mr. C. E. 
Schwann, M.P., Laurel Bank, Queen’s Park. Mrs. Schwann, 
yee is the president of the association, read the following 


To the Right Honorable Sir William Vernon Harcourt, 
Baronet, M.P. 


Sir,—On behalf of the Liberal Women of North Man- 
chester, we desire to welcome you most cordiall 
division of this great and busy city, and to gra 
acknowledge your long and strenuous endeavours in the 
past to forward in every field the cause of liberty and pro- 

Your last visit to Manchester was to promote the 
cause of temperance and sobriety, but whilst warmly 
sympathising with that object, it is especially on the position 
you have en up with regard to the Irish question—a 

uestion which is as burning and vital to us as it is to you— 
that we would respectfully offer to you the expression of 
our petty ate and warm admiration; for we cannot 
but feel that any system based on tyranny and coercion is, 
and must be, fundamentally abhorrent to women of feeling 
as it is to the noblest-minded man. The cause of the 
pressed is peculiarly our cause, and since it is your cause 
„we t you from our hearts for dedicating your high 
abilities and splendid eloquence to so noble a purpose; and 
we earnestly desire that 80 life may be long spared to 
defend the weak against the strong. And . the day of 
triumph be peer firs for a season we feel assured that it will 
come at last, and that Ireland, freed from the chains which 
now enthral her, will begin a new and happier career, no 
longer bound to us by force, but in a union infinitely more 
powerful—that of mutual confidence and love. e feel 
confident that social problems, the non-solution of which 
weighs so heavily on women, will receive your attention 
and will be dealt with in that large-hearted and sympathetic 
manner which has emboldened us to approach you. There 
are other questions which specially affect us as women with 
regard to the e right to sit on County Councils, &c. 
You have lately dec yourself on the former point, and 
as we trust you, so we ask you to have faith that we, equall 
with men, are deeply interested in every question whic 
affects the welfare of our fellow subjects, irrespective of sex, 
creed, or nationality. — : 

Sir W. Harcourt, in reply, said: I have received this 
address with great satisfaction, as a testimony of your 

kindness towards one whose only claim is to have done what 

in him lay to support his t chief and to sustain the 

Rd of the A which he belongs. I find that in 

his address you allude to many questions in which women 
are inte That they will exercise a potent and bene- 
ficial influence upon those questions I have not the smallest 
doubt. One of the first of those questions to which allusion 
is made in this address is the cause of temperance. Well, 
in having regard to the great mass of the working 
class in this country, there is no question, I should think, in 
which the wife and the mother are more interested than the 
question of temperance, and in which the influence of 
women can be more beneficially exercised. You have also 

alluded in this address to the question of Home Rule. I 

cannot conceive any question in which ladies would more 

deeply sympathise, I should think, than the question of 

Home Rule, and I have not the smallest doubt that, whether 

it be in land, in Scotland, in Wales, or in Ireland, the 
2 influence of women will largely tend to the ultimate pre- 

dominance of home rule. I do not wonder that the hearts 
of women should be deepl touched by what is poing on in 

Ireland. The scenes which are taking place in the evictions 

in Ireland are those which everyone who has sentiments of 

nerosity and tenderness must regard, I think, with in- 
tion and disgust. You will not expect me on an 
occasion of this kind to make a protracted speech. I have 
only to say that on this and all other occasions that I have 


t of police severely scalded ; one sub- tor, . 
mi ere toss-· and 
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been in Manchester I have received much kindness and 

hospitality; and I re this incident of 2 being kind 

enough to pay this visit under the roof of Mrs. Schwann, 

and to express your ind t sentiments towards a member 

of the Liberal party who endeavoured to do his best for 

the cause, as a most grateful memorial of my visit here. 
The deputation afterwards withdrew. 


— 


WOMEN’S LIBERAL ASSOCIATIONS, 
CONFERENCE IN MANCHESTER. 


A conference of ladies hol Liberal views in politics 
was held on Thursday evening, ult.,.in the Memorial 
Hall, the gathe: ha been promoted by the members 
of the North Manchester Women's Liberal Association, who 
were anxious to obtain an expression of opinion from other 
quarters as to the desirability of forming women’s political 
0 tions on the Liberal side in all the parliamentary 
divisions of the city. Mrs. C. E. Schwann presided. Mrs. 
J. R. Lancashire (one of the hon. secretaries of the North 
Manchester Women's Liberal Association) read a number of 
letters of apology. 

Mrs. Schwann said that perhaps in Manchester they did 
not step out so quickly as was the case in some other places 
and there were many ladies in this city who thought it 
an audacious p i start Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tions. At the same time they could not close their eyes to 
facts, and possibly it was time for them to be aroused on 
this question of politics. There was nothing new in what 
they proposed to do. Associations were be formed all 
over the country and particularly in counties and the smaller 
towns, which in this matter seemed to be in advance of the 

t centres of population, although Bradford had a 
ourishing Women’s Liberal Association in each of its 
three divisions, and in Leeds similar associations were being 
established. There were already 32,000 members of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation, and she was not sure that all 
the associations had yet joined that body. This was a fact 
which also tended to show that some t effort in the 
same direction ought to be made in Manchester. She hoped 
that the outcome of that mene ron be the formation of 
Women’s Liberal Associations in all the divisions of Man- 
chester. oe had, it was true, already been done— 
for instance in South-west Manchester—and she had heard 
a rumour that an tion was in contemplation for 
North-east Manchester. Such associations now needed little 
excuse or apology. Women had strong views on questions 
they had studied, and it was worth their while, even at some 
little risk, to venture upon steps to encourage political life 
among them, and to instruct those of their sisters who were 
less favoured in their opportunities. * of the prominent 
questions of the day were those in which women were 
greatly interested, and in the decision of which they ought 
exercise an influence. On women’s e she had no 
very wong feeling. ically there seemed to be no reason 
inst it, but she would remind those who were pronounced 
vocates of it that they would not be en ring their 
rights by fulfilling their duties. Women’s s e might 
wait a while with a burning question like that of Ireland in 
the way, and she thought the Women’s Liberal Federation 
had acted cautiously and wisely in not making it a particu- 
larly prominent part of their programme. 
eetham (Southport) said there was no need to 
justify to that audience the claim of women toa icipa- 
tion in practical politics. She was not afraid to claim it as 
a right, and she looked upon it as resting with women them- 
selves to crush the pee udice against women taking an in- 
terest in politics. It been urged that politics would 
take women out of their proper sphere, and would make 
legislation too emotional. as it not rather true that laws 
had hitherto failed for want of the more emotional touch 
of women’s minds? What could be sadder, for example, 
than the present policy of the Government in Ireland? It 
showed an utter lack o — with the people, and there 
could be no national happiness where there was no sympath 
between the governors and the governed. A womens 
beral association should be com of women, 
and should make women’s subject its foremost work. It 
should concern itself with the advancement of Liberal 
principles on the lines which the hearts and consciences of 
good women approved ; and she was of opinion that a begin- 
ning should be made with reforms which particularly 
affected women. That wasa different view from that taken 
ae Mrs. Schwann, so far as female s was concerned. 
ithout the suffrage women would be fighting without a 
sword. She believed that if women had had the franchise 
Mr. Gladstone would be at the head of the Government now. 
The er ed to give some information as 
to the method of work which had been adopted by 
the Southport association. : 

Miss Hanson (Bradford, Yorkshire) followed with details 

1 8 the organisation with which she is connected. 
otes of thanks were afterwards accorded to Miss Cheet- 
ham and Miss Hanson. 

The following resolution was moved by Miss Hanson, 
seconded by Crabtree, supported by Mrs. Munro 
(Didsbury), and others, and carried unanimously: ‘That 
this meeting is of opinion that it is desirable to form 4 
Women’s Liberal jation in each Parliamentary 


division of Manchester.” Ladies willing to assist in carry in 
the resolution into effect afterwards gave in their names, an 
the meeting terminated. - 


— 
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LIBERAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE thly meeti of the Doncaster and district 
‘Women’s Liberal Association was held on Tuesday evening, 


, at the Co-operative Spring Gardens, the 
chair belag taken b G. . who on rising 
said she t in over meeting, 
and thanked Ths friends for elec her as one of the vice- 
assuring them she sho 


do her best to promote 

She called upon Mrs. Nettleton, the secretary, to read the 
monthly report which was of a very satisfactory character. 
The report stated that during the month a branch associa- 
tion had been formed at Thorne. The town of Doncaster 
has been divided into districts, the vice-president and 
committee each taking one and visiting every month. A 
letter was then read from Mrs, H. G. Reid, of ey ee 
near Birmingham, who said: We have known Mr. liver 
for many years as a staunch Liberal and practical friend to 
the wor ing classes. He is much needed in Parliament, and 
will be a helper and supporter of all aggressive movements 
for the benefit of the people.” 

This being the first mee after the election of officers, 
Mrs. Andrews, in a very effective speech, returned thanks 
for the vice-president, Gres N. Mrs. 

enkins, and Mrs. Richardson returned 


Mrs. Nicholson, 

J thanks for the com- 
mittee, each 8 the deep interest she took in the 
cause, and would do their best to promote the interest of the 
association. New rules were submitted and passed, the 
secretary expressing the pleasure she had in stating the 
subscriptions for the following year so far were very satis- 
factory. A donation of one guinea had been sent from Mr. 
Macliver, thirty old members had paid the subscription, ten 
new ones joined. A vote of thanks to the chairwoman was 
passed, and a very pleasant evening was spent. 


WEST EDINBURGH WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


A PUBLIC meeting, under the auspices of this body, was 
held in St. Georges Hall on Tuesday evenings Alst ult., with 
the object of receiving a report on the visit of the delegates 
of the association to Ireland. In the absence, through 
illness, of Mr. R. U. Strachan, advocate, Bailie Walcot pre- 


mdance, the hall being filled. 

The Chairman, in an introductory address, explained that 
an anonymous gift of £50 bee: v 
association very early in its existence, with the object of 
enabling two or more ladies to visit Ireland, and ascertain 
the state of matters there for themselves. Ireland, he 
thought, needed all the sympathy we could give it. 


ee 

H. B. Thomson, one of the two lady delegates, after- 
wards addressed the meeting and described her visit. The 
house in Falcarragh in which she and Miss Martin stayed 
was watched night and day, and when they went out on 
some occasions they had a car with five policemen after 
them. Emergency men, she was told, were the scum of the 
earth, and they certainly looked like it. In concluding, she 
said she new the eyes of British people watching in the 
court at the trial had made the “removables” watch a 
little bit as to how they acted. 

Mr. J. W. Gulland said he had received the e of Miss 

in to read. The association, he might say, received 
communications from Father Kelly, Father le, and Mr. 
Conybeare, and other people, to the effect that the visit of 
Miss Thomson and Miss Martin was of great use. They said 
that the encouragement that these two ladies gave to the 
people in the place, and the use that they were in preparing 
evidence for the trial was invaluable, and, moreover, tha 
their presence in the court had a good effect. (Applause.) 

Miss Martin in her paper said we had been brought up to 
believe that the Irish peasantry were lazy, but she begged 
the audience now to count that belief a delusion and a snare. 
Miss Martin afterwards described some heartless cases of 
eviction, and ears 11 the hey of Campaign, which she 
argued was as justi e as were ons. 

. J. O. 3 moved That this meeting thanks the 
delegates for their reports, expresses its sympathy for the 
Irish ple, and pon n the cruelty and oppression of 
the government of Ireland.” 

The motion was seconded by Mrs. Maclaren, and adopted 
with enthusiasm. 

Mr. D. Donworth asked Miss Thomson whether there was 
any truth in the statement of Mr. T. W. Russell that Pro- 
testants bea go from obtaining the assistance given 
by Father e. 

Miss Thomson said that she had ascertained that the 
statement was not true. 

On the motion of Mr. Flannagan, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to several ladies and gentlemen who had sung some 
Irish songs in the course of the evening, and to the chair- 
man, and the meeting was ended by the sin of the 
National Anthem, cheers for Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Parnell, 
and “the twenty-two town councillors” being given as the 
audience dispersed. 
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CHESTERFIELD DIVISION WOMEN’ 
LIBERAL ASSOCIATION. . 


THE quarterly council —— of this assoc 
held on May 13th. The usual reports of 5 
treasurer, and the branch associations were read, and the 
business * with the 5 annual meetings 
discussed. Mrs. W. M. Manlove, hon. sec., 
vice president; and M —— — 
Weir, were a N delegates. 
bers should join in a 


It 
was suggested tha 
the month of June. 


ic to 33 Side, d 


N . ll. and be t f 
re us e means of our next 
being a far more satisfactory one. ih ac 


NOTTINGHAM WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


A MEETING of the Southern Division of the Women's 
Liberal Association was held at the Liberal Union Offices, 
Wheeler Gate, on Tuesday, 2lst May. The were 
mostly of a business character. Lady Turne ided. 

The usual monthly meeting of the Castle Ward Women's 
Liberal Association (Southern Division of Nottingham) was 
held on Tuesday evening, April 30, the room being crowded. 
A Demonstration ure on Practical Cottage Cookery ” 
was given by Miss Macaulay. In proposing a cordial vote 
of thanks to Miss Macaulay for her useful and most hel 
ful lecture, the president earnestly brought before the 
notice of the members, amid the savoury odours of the 
dainty dishes before them, the meals of kelp' or seaweed, 
with the rare luxury of Indian meal or potatoes, which was 
the food of the majority of the Irish tenants on the Olphert 
estate and in ong Me One of the members 
suggested a penny subscription being asked for from the 
members of the association, and within five minutes 5s, 1d. 
was handed on to the table in pence, as a nucleus of the 168. 
8d. which one penny per member would enable the treasurer 
to forward as a token of sympathy from the women of 
Castle Ward to the starvin nts of Donegal. 

On Tuesday evening, 14 a meeting of the Forest 
and Sherwood Wards Branch of the Nottingham Women’s 
Liberal Association was held at the Association Offices, 
Wheeler Gate, when an address on Women’s Rights” was 
delivered by Mr, J. Clarkson. Mrs. Allen (president of the 
branch) resided, and there were present among others Mrs. 

(Beh 1 Board), Mrs. Pearson, Mrs. 


Cowen 00! erry, Mrs. 
Abbott, Bredham, Mrs. Bird, Miss Fearfield, Mrs. 
Mrs. Beecroft, Mrs. Brown, Mrs. eet Mrs. Willimott, 


Mrs. 5 Miss Mottershall, and Linforth (honorary 
CROYDON WOMEN’S LIBERAL 


ASSOCIATION. 


On Friday afternoon and evening, May 17th, two most 
successful and 1 drawing-room meetings in connec - 
tion with the association were held, at both of which 
addresses were delivered by Mrs. Ernest Hart, whose interest 
in the Donegal industries is so well known and appreciated. 
At the afternoon meeting at Croham House, the residence 
of the president of the association, about 150 members were 
was 


rs. Grimwade, presided. 
delivered on both occasions lengthy 
addresses, which were listened to with unflagging interest. 
After a most lucid description of the country around Gwee- 
dore, the condition and character of the inhabitants, she 
gave full details of her operations. At first the onl 55 
existi was that of knitting, but it was soon 805 
that this in itself was not sufficient to attain the object she had 
in view, and she therefore commenced teaching hand-loom 
wearing: From the simple common home-spuns she pro- 
ceeded to develop the art of weaving in patterns and colours, 
with the result that at the moment no better home- 
exist than those manufactured in the district of Gweedore. 
Through her own scientific education she was enabled to 
teach the use of ar dyes, obtained from the wild 
plants of Donegal. s have been formed also for teach- 
ing the making of ‘‘ Torchon ” and Kells” Laces, Sprigging 
and Handkerchief Embroidery. The classes are all 
and at the end of each session examinations are held, an 
rizes piven for proficiency and regular attendance. The 
ormation of these classes is due very much to the grant of 
£1,000 obfained from the Government, and the administra- 
tion of this fund is in the hands of a committee, including 
among others the Countess Aberdeen, Earl Leitrim, and Mr. 
and Mrs, Ernest Hart. 

The whole work is established on such a broad bas 


is, 
the results obtained are so successful, that it ought to con. 


mand the ef all. The principle in view has been 
to enable the itants of the distressful neighbourhood 

of Gweedore, by their own industry, to supplement the poor 

livelihood derived from their little farms ny e money 

by such work as has been referred to; and the fact that in 

1888 nearly £1,200 were earned is the best evidence of the 

value of the noble missionary work in which Mrs, Ernest 

Hart takes such constant interest. 


—— 
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CLAVERDON, WARWICKSHIRE. 


A VERY successful meeting under the auspices of the 
Warwick and Leamington Women’s Liberal Association 
was held at Olaverdon on Friday evening, 17th May. 
Mrs. Holden of Leamington, ided, and delivered 
a very able A 3 opening en ‘ 
Councillor yd Evans (Warwick) then proposed a 
resolution nine vo age A of coercion, and d 
system of ule be ted 


will rule as 


Mr. E. Goold (Henley-in-Arden), seconded the motion, 
W Miss Bright Da . tary, the 
ngton), the hon. secre n pro- 
. a relstlon demanding the withdrawal of the Sugar 
unties Bill, which she condemned in a vigorous and 
af ayy speech. 
B. Cowley — seconded the motion, which 
was carried unanimously. 


THE SVdAR BountiEs.—Miss Bright, the hon. secretary 
of the Warwick and Leamington Women's Liberal Associa- 
tion, has received the following letter from Baron de Worms: 
„Madam. I beg to acknowlelge the — of your letter 
and the accompanying resolution against the Sugar Bounties 
Bill, with the terms of which, however, I am unable to 
agree.—Faithfully yours, H. de Worms.” 


THE BEDFORD WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


SUCCESSFUL AND ENTHUSIASTIC MEETING. 


On the afternoon of Friday, the 17th May, the newly- 
organised Women’s Liberal Association held a most interest- 
ing meeting at the Liberal Club, Bedford. Although some 
gallant masculine efforts had been put forth to decorate the 
room, none but members of the Women’s Association were 

resent, excepting Mr. J. Hawkins as representing the 
Liberal Club and Association, of which he is president. 
Since the formation of the association wonderful progress 
has been made; the membership has increased recipe td 
—as viewed from the other side—and the large hall of the 
club was so full that it was difficult to find seats for all the 
ladies in attendance. Mrs. Bateson, of Cambridge. who 
attended the meeting at which the society was first formed, 
was again present, and gave a telling address on Ireland—in 
fact such an address that very few male orators could 
deliver. The style was even more pleasing than the matter. 
Mrs. Bateson was thoroughly womanly in her manner as 
well as in all her utterances, and the interesting way in 
which she related the sad story of Ireland’s wrongs, and 
described a few of her own extensive observations, secured 
the keen attention and appreciation of her audience. Mrs. 
Jabez Carter presided, and among those present were Miss 
Madeline Howard (the hon. secretary), Miss Howard, of 
Clapham Park, vice-president, and the Mayoress 1 
D and several other ladies of the committee. y 
Isabella tbread sent a letter to express her deep regret 
at her inability to be present. 


PLYMOUTH WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


A LARGE number of ladies and gentlemen attended on 
Wednesday evening, 15th ult., at an “at home” held in 
e Princess Hall, in Tempones to an invitation issued by the 
“president (Miss Frances Latimer), vice-presidents, and com- 


mittee to the members and friends of the Women’s Liberal 


Association. Previous to the princi proceedings a con- 
versational hour was spent, and refreshments were partaken 
of by those present. At eight o’clock the large room was 
well filled with ladies and gentlemen. During the evening 
addresses were delivered by Miss Frances Latimer and Mrs. 
Homan, M. L. S. B. ; 
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EDITOR. 


LETTER TO THE 


FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE MINORITY, 


Zo the Editor of the Women’s Gasette. 


Sir,— ted, but not in despair, we feel in reviewing the 
results of the Federation meetings this year. 

I have no wish to stir up strife, but with your kind pf ash rel 
ieee much 1 justify ad ways to those members of the Federa. 

n, readers of the Gasefte, who perhaps regard us as tiresome fad. 
dists and fanatics, = 

I hold that a W. L. A. has absolutely no raison a’étre if it merely 
plays ditto to existing associations, It paralyses their action or does 
their work for them, and in either case is a nuisance and not a help 
to the party. 

When the Federation was founded, three years ago, I hoped that a 
new element was to be introduced into politics, that a band of earnest 
Liberal women would enter the political arena to uplift political 
action to the standard set by the hearts and consciences of good 
women, that they would carry reform first into all matters concerning 
women, and thereby purify and ennoble all politics. I was not 

to see the unreasoning submissiveness that had long 
per tana their domestic policy transferred to their politi 
action 


As long as legislation for women is influenced (as it now is) by 
“a double standard” of morality, whereby the greater and stronger 
criminal acts with impunity while the lesser and weaker bears the 
penalty for both, so long will women fight a losing battle in politics ; 
pratically engage in a contest against the interests of women an 
children! and be liable at any time to have their organisations 
diverted by the mere wire-pullers of the party for purposes they do 
not approve. 


Now, anyone who went through the awful struggle with Mrs, 
Ged song utler, or the long contention for the Married Women’s 

operty Act, would assuredly confess that had women only had 
votes, the fight would not have been so hard, and the victory would 
have been sooner secu Nay, more, I firmly believe that, with 
women voters, Mr. Gladstone would not have failed to get the 
100,000 votes more that were wanted to seat him in power in 1886; for 
my my oe: goes to show that Liberal women grasped the principle 
of his Home Rule Bill much faster and more firmly than their male 
relations; that many of them have remained Home Rulers, while the 
latter have drifted drearily into the Dead Sea of Unionism. 


Votes are the practical weapon wherewith to fight. “Indirect 
influence is all very well in its way, but it makes absolutely no im- 
pression on the unjust. And there are legislators to-day whom no 
persuasive ways, no . will move, until their own interests 
are threate Had the sony ve tioners who pleaded for 
a lengthened session of the House of Commons before Easter all 
been voters, I doubt whether the leader of the House could have 
turned a deaf ear to their complaint. 

Voteless, we fight the air. 

But strong views on women’s subjects do not make a W.LA. 
“nothing but a suffrage society.” 

Far from it, as I venture to show from the work in other reforms 
done by the association I know best. 


First and foremost, Home Rule for Ireland. Ever since one 
snowy day in March, 1886, when about eight of us met in a small 
upper room to pass the first resolution of congratulation to Mr. 
Gladstone sent by any woman's organisation, Ireland has been in all 
our thoughts, e have not let one month pass without making some 
practical effort to advance her cause, either by meeting, or lecture, 
or resolution, or correspondence, or visits to the country itself. 


We have worked at the Land Laws, Scotch Crofters, Non-sec- 
tarian Education, Disestablishment, Woman’s Suffrage (of course!), 
Free Trade, International Arbitration, Local Option, the Employment 
of Children in Amusements, the Irish Question under all aspects, 
religious, economic, social, and historical, We are just on the point 
of attacking India ! 

For strength of conviction on one point generally implies strength 
of conviction all round. Just because they had not courage to face 
the principle of Home Rule lest it might affect their own vested 
interests, many Unionists have degenerated into the “flabby” 
Liberals we see voting helplessly against Radical motions and amend- 
ments to please the Tories, Hence, too, the edifying spectacle of Mr. 
W. S. Caine sacrificing even his temperance principles to the Moloch 
of Salisbury-Hartington Unionism. 

No; strong on the two points of higher national morality and 
woman's suffrage, we claim to be not a whit behind any associations 
whatever in our devation to our great leader, his noble wife; in our 
love of reform and hatred of oppression; in our desire to help 
Ireland, and the people’s cause, 

One thing, amid many others we have learnt from the heroic men 
now bearing the brunt of Ireland’s battle—unswerving fidelity to an 
extreme principle. 

Steadfastness of purpose, that shirks no difficulty and fears no 
danger ; firmness of conviction that shrinks from no sacrifice and 
shuns no obloquy—these are the qualities that lead to triumphant 
n when compromise, concession, and timidity most assuredly 
ai 

With this belief we hold on to our course, undismayed, trusting 
that those allies who do not see eye to eye with us on these two par- 
ticular questions, will allow that we believe sincerely that woman's 
suffrage will be found the mse Joundation for the practical work 
Liberal women in politics.—Yours faithfull 

Southport, May 27th, 1889. Hannan S. CHEETHAM. 
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